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CAPTAIN FREMONT’S REPORT. 


Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842,—and 
to Oregon and North California, in the 
years 1843-44. By Brevet Captain J. C. 
Fremont, of the Topographical Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued from page 28.) 

The expedition reached Fort Hall, in lat. 43 
deg. 01 min. 30 sec, and long. 112 deg. 29 
min. 54 sec. on the 19th September, where 
they obtained a supply of provisions, but expe- 
rienced much inconvenience from the frost and 
snow of a very early winter. Respecting the 
propriety of establishing a military post in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Hall, Capt. Fremont 
says: 

“ Allowing fifty miles for the road from the 
Beer Springs of Bear river to Fort Hall, its dis- 
tance along the travelled road from the town 
of Westport, on the frontier of Missouri, by 
way of Fort Laramie and the great South Pass, 
is 1,323 miles. Beyond this place, along the 
line of road along the barren valley of the Upper 
Columbia, there does not occur, for a distance 
of nearly three hundred miles to the westward, 
a fertile spot of ground sufficiently largeto pro- 
duce the necessary quantity of grain, or pastu- 
rage enough to allow even a temporary repose 
tothe emigrants. On their recent passage, they 
had been able to obtain, at very high prices, and 
insufficient quantity, only such assistance as 
could be afforded by a smal] and remote trad- 
ing post—and that a foreign one—which, in 
the supply of its own wants, had necessarily 
drawn around it some of the resources of civi- 
lization, but which obtained nearly all its sup- 
plies from the distant depdt of Vancouver, by a 
difficult water carriage of 250 miles up the 
Columbia river, and a land carriage by pack 
horses of 600 miles. An American [establish- 
ment] sufficiently strong to give to their road a 
more perfect security against the Indian tribes, 
who are unsettled in locality, and very uncer- 
tain in their disposition, and which, with the 
necessary facilities for the repair of their equip- 
age, would be able to afford them relief in stock 
and grain from the produce of the post, would 
be of extraordinary value to the emigration. 
Such a post (and all others which may be 
established on the line to Oregon) would natu- 
rally form the nucleus of a settlement, at which 
supplies and repose would be obtained by the 
emigrant, or trading caravans, which may 
hereafter traverse these elevated, and, in many 
places, desolate and inhospitable regions.” 

From Fort Hall the expedition travelled prin- 
cipally along the banks of Lewis’s river, a dis- 
tance of 612 miles, to “ Fort Nez Percé,” a 
trading establishment of the Hudson Bay Com. 
pany, erected a few hundred yards above the 
junction of the Walahwala with the Columbia 
river, which they reached on October the 25th. 
On the 17th of October, when deviating from 
the course of the river to avoid a detour to the 
north, which it makes at Fort Boise, the tra- 
vellers reached the valley of the Grand Rond— 

“One of the few places,” says Captain Fre- 
mont, “we have seen in our journey so far, 
where a farmer would delight to establigh him- 
self, ifhe were content to live in the seclusion 


. 


THE FRIEND. 


which it imposes, Itis about 20 miles in dia- 
meter, and may in time form a superb coun- 
ty.”. In this neighbourhood the trees grow to 
an immense size; the party met “ with pines 
apparently 200 feet high, and three to seven feet 
in diameter.” ‘Some white spruces were 12 
feet in circumference, and one of the larches 
ten; eight feet being the average of those 
along the road. Their height appeared to be 
from 100 to 180, or perhaps 200 feet, and the 
trunks of the larches were sometimes 100 feet 
without a limb, but the white spruces were gen- 
erally covered with branches, nearly to the 
root. All these trees have their bra§ches, par- 
ticularly the lower ones, declining.” 

About nine miles above the Nez Percé fort is 
the junction of the two great forks of the Co- 
lumbia; the expedition did not go up to the 
juneture, being pressed for time. 

** From the South Pass to this place is about 
1,000 miles; and as it is about the same dis- 
tance from that pass to the Missouri river at the 

mouth of the Kansas, it may be assumed that 
2,000 miles is the necessary land travel in 
crossing from the United States to the Pacilic 
Ocean on this line. 

Captain Fremont proceeded up the river ina 
large canoe, from the Methodist Missionary es- 
tablishment below the falls of the Columbia, to 
Fort Vancouver, which he reached about mid- 
night on the Sth of November. ‘This was the 
furthest westward point of the outward bound 

journey, being, by the route of the expedi- 
tion, 2,766 miles from Kansas, on the western 
frontier of the State of Missouri. 

“In the morning, (says Capt. F.) the first 
object that attracted my attention, was the 
barque Columbia, lying at anchor near the 
landing. She was about to start on her voy- 
age to England, and was now ready for sea, 


being detained only in waiting the arrival of 


the express batteaus, which descend the Colum- 
bia and its north fork with the overland mail 
from Canada and Hudson’s bay, which had 
been delayed beyond their usual time. [ im- 
mediately waited upon Dr. McLaughlin, the 
executive officer of the Hudson Bay Company 
in the territory west of the Rocky Mountains, 
who received me with the courtesy and hospi- 
tality for which he has been eminently distin- 
guished, and which makes a forcible and de- 
lightful impression on a traveller from the long 
wilderness from which we had issued. I was 
immediately supplied by him with the necessary 
stores and provisions to refit and support my 
party in our contemplated winter journey to 
the States; and also with a Mackinaw boat 
and canoes, manned with Canadian and Iro- 
quois voyageurs and Indians, for their trans- 
portation to the Dalles of the Columbia. In 
addition to this efficient kindness in furnish- 
ing these necessary supplies, I received from 
him a warm and gratifying sympathy in the 
suffering which his great experience led him 
to anticipate for us in our homeward journey, 
and a letter of recommendation and credit for 
any officers of the Hudson Bay Company into 
whose posts we might be driven by unexpected 
misfortune, 

* Of course the future supplies for my party 
were paid for, bills on the government of the 
United States being readily taken; but every 


hospitable attention was extended to me, and I 
accepted an invitation to take a room in the 
fort, ‘and to make myself at home while I 
stayed.” 

“[ found many American emigrants at the 
fort ; others had already crossed the river into 
their land of promise—the Walahmette valley. 
Others were daily arriving, and all of them 
had been furnished with shelter, so far as it 
could be afforded by the buildings connected 
with the establishment. Necessary clothing 
and provisions (the latter to be afterwards re- 
turned in kind from the produce of their la- 
bour) were also furnished. This friendly as- 
sistance was of very great value to the emi- 
grants, whose families are otherwise exposed to 
much suffering in the winter rains, which had 
now commenced, at the same time that they 
were in want of all the common necessaries of 
lite. Those who had taken a water convey- 
ance at the Nez Percé fort continued to arrive 
safely, with no other accident than has been 
already mentioned, The party which had 
passed over the Cascade mountains were re- 
ported to have lost a number of their animals, 
and those who had driven their stock down the 
Columbia, had brought them safely in,and found 
for them a*ready and very profitable market, 
and were already proposing to return to the 
States in the spring for another supply. 

‘*‘In the space of two days our preparations 
had been completed, and we were ready to set 
out on our return, It would have been very 
gratifying to have gone down to the Pacific, 
and, solely in the interest and the love of geo- 
graphy, to have seen the ocean on the western 
as well as on the eastern side of the continent, 
so as to give a satisfactory completeness to the 
geographical picture formed in our minds ; but 
the rainy season had now regularly set in, and 
the air was filled with fogs and rain, which left 
no beauty in any scenery, and obstructed ob- 
servations. The object of my instructions had 
been entirely fulfilled in having connected our 
reconnoissance with the surveys of Captain 
Wilkes ; and, although it would have been 
agreeable and satisfactory to terminate here 
also our ruder astronomical observations, I 
was not, for such a reason, justifiable in mak- 
ing a delay in waiting for favourable weath- 
er.” 

Captain Fremont left Fort Vancouver, on 
his homeward journey, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, and arrived at the Dalles of the Columbia, 
a distance of ninety miles, on the 18th. 

“ The camp was now occupied,” (continues 
the narrative,) “in making the necessary pre- 
parations for our homeward journey, which, 
though homeward, contemplated a new route, 
and a great circuit to the south and southeast, 
and the exploration of the Great Basin between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 
Three principal objects were indicated, by re- 
port or by maps, as being on this route; the 
character or existence of which I wished to as- 
certain, and which I assumed as landmarks, or 
leading points, on the projected line of return. 
The first of these points was the Tlamath lake, 
on the table land between the head of Fall ri- 
ver, which comes to the Columbia, and the 
Sacramento, which goes to the bay of San 
Francisco ; and from which lake a river of the 
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Same name makes its way westwardly direct to | of the older pupils began to fall back into their | which is now confirmed by Professor Buck 


the ocean. ‘This lake and river are often call- 
ed Klamet, but | have chosen to write its name 
according to the Indian pronunciation. 

“ The position of this lake, on the line of in- 
land communication between Oregon and Cali- 
fornia ; its proximity to the demarcation boun- 
dary of latitude 42°; its imputed double char- 
acter of lake, or meadow, according to the 
season of the year; and the hostile and war- 
like character attributed to the Indians about it 
—all made it a desirable object to visit and ex- 
amine. From this lake our course was intend- 
ed to be about southeast, to a reported lake 
called Mary’s, at some days’ journey in the 
Great Basin ; and thence, still on southeast, to 
the reputed Buenaventura river, which has had 
a place in so many maps, and countenanced 
the belief of the existence of a great river flow- 
ing from the Rocky Mountains to the bay of 
San Francisco. From the Buenaventura, the 
next point was intended to be in that section of 
the Rocky Mountains which includes the heads 
of Arkansas river, and of the opposite waters 
of the Californian gulf; and thence down the 
Arkansas to Bent’s fort, and home. 

‘“‘ This was our projected line of return—a 
great part of it absolutely new to geographical, 
botanical, and geological science—and the sub- 
ject of reports in relation to lakes, rivers, de- 
serts, and savages hardly above the condition 
of mere wild animals, which inflamed desire to 
know what this terra incognita really contain- 
ed. It was a serious enterprise, at the com- 
mencement of winter, to undertake the traverse 
of such a region, and with a party consisting 
only of twenty-five persons, and they of many 
nations—American, French, German, Cana- 
dian, Indian, and coloured—and most of them 
young, several being under twenty-one years 
ofage. All knew that a strange country was 
to be explored, and dangers and hardships to 
be encountered; but no one blenched at the 
prospect. On the contrary, courage and con- 
fidence animated the whole party. Cheerful- 
ness, readiness, subordination, prompt obedi- 
ence, characterized all; nor did any extremity 
of peril and privation to which we were afler- 
wards exposed, ever belie, or derogate from, 
the fine spirit of this brave and generous com- 
mencement.” 

(To be continued.) 





The Power of Kindness.—Horace Mann, 
secretary of the Board of Education in Mass., 
is engaged in a controversy with certain teach- 
ers in’ the City of Notions on the question 
whether corporeal punishment is either useful 
or necessary as a means of securing proper 
discipline in schools. The Secretary tells the 
following story, which is a sufficient answer to 
all that we have ever seen urged in favour of 
the ferule and switch.— Late paper. 

“In a town not thirty miles from Boston, a 
young lady, who aimed at the high standard 
of govefning without force, and had determin- 
ed to live or die by her faith, went into a 
school which was far below the average in 
point of goodorder. Such were the gentleness 
and sweetness of her manners, and intercourse 
with her pupils, that, for a few days, there was 
nothing but harmony. Soon, however, some 
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But, finding no hope-giv- 





former habits of inattention and mischief. |land: That is, that the most violent poisons 
This relapse she met with tender and earnest | have no effect upon it—a fact which renders it 
remonstrances, and by an increased manifesta-|of peculiar value in the forests, where it ap- 
of interest inthem. But it was soon whispered | pears to destroy a great number of noxious 
among the transgressors that she would not) reptiles. —- Lenz says, he had once in his 
punish, and this added at once to their confi-| house a feinale hedgehog, which he kept in a 
dence and to their numbers, 
were seduced into disobedience, and the whole | and familiar. 
school seemed rapidly resolving into anarchy. | adders, which she attacked with great avidity, 
Near the close of the forenoon, when this state | seizing them by the body, the head, or the tail, 
of things was approaching a crisis, the teacher 
suspended the regular exercises of the school, 
and made an appeal, individually, to her insub- 
ordinate pupils. 
ing response from their looks or words, she 
returned to her seat, and bowed her head, and | 
wept bitterly. When her paroxysm of grief had | tharides without experiencing any of the ef- 
subsided, she dismissed school for the morning. | fects which that insect, taken inwardly, produ- 
After intermission she returned, resolving on| ces on men, dogs, or cats. 
one more effort, but anticipating, should that|cian, who had made the hedgehog a peculiar 


large box, and which soon became very mild 
He often put into the box some 


and did not appear alarmed or embarrassed 
when they coiled themselves around her body. 
Neither herself, nor the young she was suck- 
ling, seemed to suffer from the bites of the ve- 
nomous reptiles. Palles also assures us that 
the hedgehog can eat about one hundred can- 


A German physi- 


fail, the alterpative of abandoning the school. | object of study, gave it a strong dose of prussic 


She found the pupils all in their seats, 
ing her own, she paused for a moment, to gain 
strength for her final appeal. At this juncture 
of indiscribable pain, several of the ringleaders 
rose from their seats and approached her. 
They said to her, that they appeared on ac- 
count of the school, and particularly on their 
own, to ask pardon for what they had done, 
to express their sorrow for the pain they had 
caused her, and to promise, in behalf of all, 
that her wishes should thereafter be cordially 
obeyed. Her genuine sorrow had touched a) 
spot in their hearts which no blows could 
ever reach; and, from that hour, the school 
went on with a degree of intellectual improve- 
ment never known before.” 





Natural Instinct.—For some time past, the 
workmen engaged in renovating the Glasgow 
Cathedral, had observed an unusual concourse 
of sparrows coming regularly to a hole in one 
of the slanting walls of the old Consistory 
Court, which is now being taken down, and 
holding a great a-do, “ cheeping and chirping,” 
and apparently feeding some birds within. For 
a brief space this was thought nothing of, as it 
was known the young brood were just about 
flying, and it was imagined it might be some 
of these, not so strong as the others, which the 
parents were feeding. The meetings being 
continued, however, a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood induced the men to get a ladder, and 
examine the cause of all those noisy doings ; 
when it was found that the female sparrow, 
after all her brood had left her, had got so 
wrapped about the leg with some of the threads 
composing her nest, that it was impossible for 
her to escape, the leg being considerably swol- 
len by the attempts which she had made to ef- 
fect it. In the above dilernma, how beautiful 
it is to perceive that she was constantly con- 
doled with, and her wants supplied by her fel- 
low sparrows,—sparrows of humanity and ge- 
nerous feeling they must have been. Let man- 
kind take the lesson. It is needless to say that 
the poor bird was let away.—Glasgow Con. 

—e 

Hedgehogs.—One of the most interesting 
facts of the natural history of the hedgehog is 
that announced in 1831, by — Lenz, and 


Tak-|acid, of arsenic, of opium, and of corrosive 


sublimate, none of which did it any harm. The 
hedgehog, in its natural state, only feeds on 
pears, apples, and other fruit; when it can get 
nothing it likes better. Its ordinary food con- 
sists of worms, slugs, snails and adders.—Late 


paper. 


American Apples.—Robert L. Pell, Esq., 
of Westchester county, New York, has an or- 
chard of twenty thousand apples trees, all bear- 
ing Newtown Pippins. By trimming, and the 
application of the best manures, he has brought 
the fruit to unusual size and excellence. ‘The 
apples are picked and packed in barrels with- 
out being rolled or jolted in carts, and so ar- 
rive in the very best order for shipment. Last 
year they were sold in London at twenty-one 
dollars a barrel, and the merchant to whom 
they were consigned, wrote that the nobility 
and other people of great wealth had actually 
bought them by retail at a guinea a dozen, 
which is some forty-five cents an apple. R. 
L. Pell has from three to four thousand bar- 
rels of the apples this year, which are sold as 
fast as they arrive in market at six dollars a 
barrel, and are all shipped to England. It is 
quite a business for one of our commission 
merchants to dispose of the produce of this no- 
ble plantation. . 

The American apple, take it all in all, is the 
most valuable fruit which grows on the earth. 
We undervalue them because they are so abun- 
dant ; and even many American farmers will 
not take the trouble to live like an Enzlish 
lord, though the trouble would be very little — 
Journ. of Com, 





. —_— ee 

Ice-land transformed into Sun-land.—M. 
Gaymard read to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, at one of their recent meetings, a letter 
which he had teceived from Reykiavik, in Ice- 
land, informing him that-for an entire year 
there has been beautiful weather in that island, 
and scarcely any winter. ‘The summer of 
1844, and as much of the present summer as 
had passed, have been delightful. ‘The mea- 
dows are in the finest possible state, and the 
fisheries highly productive. —Mechanics’ Mag- 
azine, 
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For“ The Friend.” 


MARY FISHER, &e. 


“ Mary Fisher ; or the Quaker Maiden and 
the Grand Turk; with Other Poems.— 
Philadelphia, 1845.” 36 pp. 18mo. 


The foregoing is the title of a collection of 
ms which has just been printed in this city. 
he leading one gives name to the little vol- 
ume, and is said to be “a close version of the 
account of Mary Fisher, as preserved in the 
annals of the Society of Friends.” With the 
narrative on which it is founded, most of our 
readers are probably familiar. Some of the 
minor pieces, from the German, originally ap- 
peared in the pages of “ The Friend.” 
We select as a specimen of the author’s 
_amnner, the following touching lines. 


LINES 


Written for a little girl of six years of age, who loved to see 
her friends look pleasant about her, and would inquire of 
those who looked sad, “Hast thou not a smile for me?”’— 
She had the hip complaint, and at the time this was written 
was confined to the splint. 


Tne InvaLp To wer Frenps. 
Father! bid the shadows fly, 


Dimming now thy anxious eye ; 
Let thy ceaseless smile impart, 
Gladness to thy Mary’s heart. 
Whilst the day’s slow hours go by 
Bound and bandaged though I lie, 
Kindness still my grief beguiles, 
I am comforted by smiles. 
"Tis with joy I welcome thee, 
Hast thou not a smile for me, 

Dear Father ? 


Mother! on thy tender face, 
Inward grief has left its trace ; 
Sorrows which I may not know, 
Weigh thee down in quiet woe ; 
Sadly tender beam thy eyes, 
Where thy helpless daughter lies ; 
Oh forget thy grief awhile ! 
Cheer me withthy own sweet smile ;— 
‘Thou my comforter canst be ; 
Hast thou not a smile for me, 
Dear Mother? 


Aunties! though your toils may bring 
Trouble with his gloomy wing, 
Never let his raven plume 
Come with you in Mary’s room. 
Chase his shadows from each brow, 
Let them vanish even now ; 
And when sorrow’s struggles cease 
In the quietude of peace, 
‘Then come softly in and see, 
If you have no smiles for me, 
Dear Aunties. 


Cousin teacher ! though thou be 
Sadly touched with care for me ; 
Yet, oh yet! iftears must flow, 
Let me not their falling know ; 
But whenever I am nigh, 
Let the kindness of thy eye, 
Bright in sunny smiles be shed 
Rainbow like around my bed. 
Other eyes thy tears may see 
Keep! vh keep ! thy smiles for me, 
Dear Cousin. 


Sisters! Dear ones! as ye play, 
Round about me while I lay ; 
Softly or swiftly run 

I shall mingle in your fun ; 

In the joy of racing share, 

Thou h | comme join you there. 
But whenever ye pass oY 

Light of heart and bright of eye, 


Let faces gay with glee, 
Shad a giendent smile for me, 
Dear Sisters, 








THE FRIEND. 





Friends ! whoever loveth me, 
By my couch shall welcome be, 
If your faces only wear, 
Pleasant smiles for me to share. 
As a flower, a dew-drooped one, 
Gives its burden to the sun, 
Then lifts up a modest eye, 
In meek beauty to the sky ; 
So my joy-touched heart shall be 
If ye bring your smiles for me, 
My dear ones. 


Should my life in youth decay, 
As it gently ebbs away, 
Tell me with bright-beaming eyes 
Of the home beyond the skies, . 
Where the Saviour’s smiles still rest 
Full of gladness for the blest. 
Teach me how to love him more, 
That when earthly smiles are o’er, 
I in heavenly bowers may see, 
Jesus sweetly smile on me, 
My Saviour. 


REPLicaTon. 
Dear One! on the couch of pain 


Thy sweet wishes are not vain ; 
In thy Father’s eyes we see 
Love-lit smiles that beam for thee. 
Brightens on thy mother’s face, 
Full of feeling’s kindest grace, 
That sweet smile thou lovest best, 
Rich with gladness for thy breast. 
Every friend who gathers round, 
Brings a face with kindness crowned ; 
Brings a voice where love is teeming ; 
Brings an eye where smiles are beaming ;— 
Brings a heart whose love for thee 
Joy or sorrow shall not vary, 
But whose blessing still shall be 
On the gentle patient Mary. 
And thy Saviour’s love is nigh ; 
Though thou canst not mark his eye ; 
Yet his heavenly smilings rest 
Sweetly soothing in thy breast; 
Strengthening in that quiet place 
Gentleness and patient grace. 
Loved by those who round thee move, 
Loved by him the God of Love ! 
Smoothly shall thy moments go,— 
Or if Death shall lay thee low,— 
Gently shall his hand convey 
To the clime of endless day ; 
Give thee from this world relief, 
In a world unknown to grief; 
For the smiles that cheered in this, 
Give thee smiles of perfect bliss! 


——— 


Tea as a Nutriment.—In an article in Hunt’s 
Magazine on the subject of the growing con- 
sumption of tea and coffee, estimated now for 
the whole world at eight hundred million lbs., 
it is asserted that both contain “an active 
principle, which, though small in quantity, is 
yet supposed to form an important part in the 
human economy.” ‘Tea, especially, according 
to Peligot, of the French Academy of Sciences, 
“ contains essential principles of nutrition, far 
exceeding in importance its stimulating proper- 
ties, and that, moreover, as a stimulant, tea ‘is 
in every respect one of the most desirable ar- 
ticles of habitual use.” One of his experi- 
ments On the nutritive qualities of tea as com- 
pared with soup, was by no means in favour 


of the latter. This will be good news to tea- 
drinkers. 





New Mode of Pickling Meat.—An instru- 
ment has been invented in England, called 


ringe, having a sharp-pointed nipple, the sides 
of which are pierced with a number of small 


holes. The syringe is to be filled up with 


brine, which it forces out of the small holes 
through the whole piece of meat into which the 
point has been pressed, and the operation of 


pickling is thus thoroughly performed in a few 
minutes, 





Zinc.—Zinc, by being melted, and poured 
into water, has been found to assume new pro- 
perties ; it becomes soft and malleable, losing 
none of its tenacity, but is capable of being 
spun into the finest wire, pressed into any re- 
quired form, or rolled into any required thin- 
ness, This isa discovery by Professor Fara- 
day, and will prove of very great importance. 
—Foreign paper. 

— 

Live—Let Live—Help Live.—There are 
three sorts of people in this world, who may be 
characterized by the monosyllables above.— 
First, there are those who take for their motto 
—Live—live, regardless of others—live, if 
others die—live for one’s self and to one’s 
self. Such persons care for nobody but them- 
selves—they think of nobody else. They 
have got on in the world, it may be without 
much aid from others, and others must get on 
as they can, or stick by the way, it is all one 
to them, it is none of their business; they are 
not their brother’s keeper. These are supreme- 
ly selfish men. 

There is another class of men among us 
whose motio is—Live, and let live. ‘They 
are glad to have their neighbours live and pros- 
per ; but it must be without their help. Their 
first and great inquiry is, Who will show us 
any good? How will this affect my interest? 
Shall I gain anything by it? If such mencan 
be quite sure that anything they may do for 
another will return ultimately to their own be- 
nefit, they will cheerfully lend a helping hand. 
And in some cases, they will even help a friend 
in need, if persuaded that it will in no way 
operate to their disadvantage or inconvenience. 
Otherwise they are as deaf as dead men to all 
who approach them. These are simply selfish 
men. 

There is yet a third class of men, (rare 
aves,) whose motto is—Live, and help others 
to live. They are not inattentive to their own 
affairs or their own interests; but they seek not 
their own exclusively. They are not merely 
willing to let others live around them, but they 
are willing to help others to live, and even to 
subject themselves to inconvenience and trou- 
ble in order to do this. And all this they will 
do without first stopping to ask—shall I get 
my reward? if I lend a dollar, shall I get two 
in return? They are men who act either from 
the impulses of kind and generous dispositions, 
or men whose principles of action have been 
derived from the teachings and example of 
Him who “went about doing good,” who 
sought not his own but the things which were 
another’s, who was never unmindful to do 
good and communicate as he had opportuni- 
ty. These are truly benevolent men. 

We have now finished our discourse, and 
leave it to each reader to say, which is the bet- 


*Carson’s Meat Preserver.’ Jt consists of a sy-|ter man, and to which class he himself be- 


longs. — Traveller. 
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children was trained carefully, wisely, and re- 
ligiously. 

“ He was a man of great meekness, yet firm 
against wrong-doing. He utterly refused to 
read the ‘* Book of Sports,” though required by 
royal authority, choosing rather to suffer than 
to sin. He was distinguished for his charity, 
keeping what he called a sacrep sTock for 
the poor, and seemed covetous of nothing but 
his time. If he heard any at work before he 
got to his reading at four in the morning, he 
used to say with Demosthenes, that “ he was 
much troubled that any should be at their cal- 
ling before he was at his.” He has been heard 
to say, that “ he took not any journey merely 
for pleasure in all his lifetime.” Yea, it was 
his meat and his drink to be doing the will of 
his Heavenly Father; yet no grace was more 
eminent in his character than humility. Even 
in old age, when suffering under asthma and 
other acute disease, he spoke of himself, not 
as a great sufferer, but only as a great sinner, 
and of Christ as a great Saviour. His last 
days were full of calm triumph. He died De- 
cember 12, 1653, aged seventy-nine years, 
“ worn out,” as was said of him, “ not with 
rust, but with whetting.” 

“ Thomas Gouge, born at Bow in 1605, who 
also settled in London, was another instance 
of great redemption from the love of carnal 
ease and indulgence, of whom this striking 
character is given by Tillotson, presenting a 
strong contrast with the money-hoarding, 
worldly Christians of this luxurious day. Af- 
ter mentioning other particulars of his, life and 
character, he adds: “ But that virtue which of 
all others shone brightest in him, was his 
cheerful and unwearied diligence in acts of 
pious charity. In this he left behind him all! 


For *‘ The Friend.” 
Preaching by Example. - 


As the period approached when Christianity 
in its primitive brightness was to be again dis- 
layed to the nations, there were raised up at 
different periods, men whose minds were im- 
pressed with just apprehensions of the para- 
mount duty of serving God with a single heart, 
and a firm rejection of the allurements of a vain 
world. ‘Their history proves that the religion 
of the cross is the same in nature and effect at 
all times, where the grace of God is received in 
an honest heart, and suffered to exert its reno- 
vating power. Although it may be pleaded 
that great allowance is due for difference in 
education, the possession of wealth, and for the 
luxurious and sumptuous habits some are 
brought up in, yet we do not find that different 
terms for obtaining the immortal crown, are 
laid down in the New Testament for the rich 
and the poor, the high and the low, the noble 
or ignoble. They are of universal application, 
and no one is so high or so great in his own or 
in the world’s estimation, but he must bend to 
them ; they will not be bent or lowered to ac- 
commodate the pride of his heart. What is 
man with all his little. riches, his descent, or 
his learning, in the presence of the Almighty 
Creator, before whom all nations are as the 
small dust in the balance; and what are his 
possessions compared with the riches of the 
eternal world? Salvation is of too high mo- 
ment to be put at risk for the temporary enjoy- 
ment of all the wealth that the most favoured 
in that respect can accumulate. Of what little 
value did the Son of the Highest estimate 
worldly grandeur, when he left the glory of the 























Father, to open the way into the holiest of all 
for lost man—his birth-place was a stable, and 
he offered up his sacred life for that stupen- 
dous purpose, between two malefactors. If he 
who thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, thus made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant for our 
salvation, we cannot expect to be partakers of 
this invaluable blessing, Without laying down 
the life we have in earthly things, and follow- 
ing his footsteps, according to our measure, in 
the path of suffering and humiliation. 

The following account of two persons, who 
lived in the seventeenth century, may be read 
with interest for the picture they present of 
honest integrity and diligence in fulfilling what 
they believed to be their religious duty. 


“ William Gouge, born in Stratford, Bow, 
in 1575, was early distinguished for his piety 
and steady adherence to his conscientious con- 
victions of duty. He was accustomed to rise 
early, and to read several chapters in the Bible 
regularly, which he also did after dinner, and 
before rest at night, constantly, and often lay 
awake in the night in sweet meditation on what 
he had read. He entered on the ministry at 
the age of thirty-one, with a heart entirely de- 
voted to its duties, and was engaged in that 
station at Black-friars, London, forty-five years, 
where his labours appear to have been eflectu- 
al, thousands owning they were converted and 
built up under them. His life was coincident 
with his doctrine, and his family of thirteen 


that ever I knew, and had a singular sagacity 
and prudence in devising the most effectual 
ways of doing good. For about nine or ten 
years last past, he did almost wholly apply his 
charity to Wales, because there he judged was 
most occasion for it; and because this was a 
very great work, he did not only lay out upon 
it whatever he could spare out of his own es- 
tate, but employed his whole time and pains to 
excite and engage the charity of others for his 
assistance in it. By the large and bountiful 
contributions thas obtained, to all which he 
constantly added two-thirds of his own estate, 
(two hundred pounds a year,) there were eight 
hundred, sometimes one thousand, poor chil- 
dren educated; and by this example, several 
of the most considerable towns of Wales were 
excited to bring up, at their own charge, the 
like number of poor children, in the like man- 
ner, under his care. But which was the great- 
est work of all, he procured a new and very 
fair impression of the Bible in the Welsh 
tongue, to the number of eight thousand. This 
was a work of that charge, it was not likely to 
be done in any other way, and for which this 
age, and perhaps the next, will have cause to 
thank God on his behalf. Once always, but 
usually twice a year, at his own charge, he 


travelled over a great part of Wales, none of 


the best countries to travel in, but for the love 
of God he endured all that. So that all things 
considered, there has not since the primitive 
times of Christianity, been many among the 











sons of men to whom the glorious character 
might be better applied, he went about doing 
good.” — Middleton. 


———— 


From the London Friend. 


PUBLIC SERVICES OF SARAH GKUBB, 


(Continued from page 31.) 
“ Sunderland, 22nd of Tenth Month, 1798. 

* At North Shields we stayed ten or eleven 
days, and experienced a time of rest, and 
thereby restoration, being more at ease in our 
spirits than at any place we have been at be- 
fore, without exception ; we were also with 
very agreeable friends. We were not, howev- 
er, entirely free from exercise there, having 
had three public meetings, (one occasioned by 
a funeral,) as well as two on the other side the 
river, at South Shields. Also attended their 
monthly and two week-day meetings. From 
thence we came here, only about seven miles, 
last Fifth-day ; sat with Friends that morning, 
it being their week-day meeting. Had a pub- 
lic one in the evening in our own meeting. 
house, a favoured opportunity ; my dear S. L, 
felt it so more than usual, which did me good, 
because it is but seldom she is capable of say- 
ing as much. On Sixth-day evening, we had 
another at Monkwearmouth, in a Methodist 
meeting-house ; we computed there might be 
eleven hundred people present; very many 
could not get in. It proved the most deeply 
exercising of any we have had, | believe; the 
company being for the most part carnally- 
minded, and many of them so light in their be- 
haviour as to laugh in our faces, whilst we ad- 
dressed them. 1 suffered much about it ; not 
altogether because we were the objects of their 
ridicule, but because they should be so uncon- 
cerned about the most important matters, even 
those whereon their everlasting all depends ; it 
made our hearts ache for them, their own in- 
difference was so great. First-day morning, 
some not professing with us attended our meet- 
ing ; we endeavoured to do what appeared re- 
quired, though it was with difficulty. In the 
afternoon we had the Methodist meeting-house, 
greatly in the cross to our inclinations, but 
there was no other suitable place, It would 
accommodate fifteen hundred with seats, and 
many stood, from which thou wilt conclude it 
was a very large gathering. It was hard to 
get through, very little entrance indeed in the 
minds of the people, yet my beloved companion 
said she got some relief. But after all this, we 
do not see our way to leave; when we shall 
go, or where, is hid from us. I confess jt is 
not pleasant, but it will be imprudent to move 
in the dark. There are some villages near 
which may perhaps be the detainment ; my S, 
L. and some other Friends have taken a walk 
to one at a little distance, while! write this: | 
expect, if there can be a place got, we shall 
havea meeting. I thought it was animating to 
understand we were so kindly remembé@yed by 
many friends, both in London and Birming- 
ham ; do give my kind love to such agsanay 
inquire after me, | do not mean in a formal 
way, thou knowest many I do feel it flow to- 
wards in great sincerity. 

.“ We are again among kind friends; we do 
meet with a great deal of affectionate treatment 


THE FRIEND. 


everywhere, which, to be sure, is a sweet with companion went into the market there, and had | 
the bitter ; it meliorates at times some of the three public meetings without me, I being very 
conflicts, but it would be a still greater source poorly with something of the cholic. It was 
of satisfaction to us, if we could find more val- on both sides a close trial, but she was enabled 
iant forthe Truth. Butalas! there are but few|to get through to her own relief; the Master 
of these; very few deep enough in the things was with her, so she was not alone. He is 
of God, so as to be fathers and mothers to such ever the strength and sufficiency of all those 
as we are; we lament, according to our mea-|who cleave unto him. We had another meet- 
sures, to see the desolation amongst us; the ing at the place where I[ informed sister we 
mournful and pathetic language of the prophet were so deeply tried, and it proveda very live- 
Jeremiah may be taken up, ‘ O, that my head ly opportunity, so different to the other, that I 
were waters, and my eyes as a fountain of thought, as an individual, ([ don’t know whether 
tears, that | might weep day and night for the others did,) that where death had most reigned 
slain of the daughter of my people.’ I desire before, there life did most abound, for which I 
that we may be enabled to keep our ranks, was truly thankful. We left last Seventh-day 
and stand through all.” \afternoon, with a degree of that peace which 
“ 6th of Eleventh Month, 1798. | passeth human understanding, being purchased 
“ Feeling often, my dear parents, that near- by the endeavour to do the will of God. Our 

ness of spirit, which it is consolatory to feel, I friends S. Chapman and wife, were kind in- 
have desired for you, as though present, the deed ; I was nicely nursed there, and am now 
blessing of peace and tranquillity, desiring at) very well. They thought nothing too much, 
times with ardency, that the Father of all our!and seemed as though they considered them- 
sure mercies may be with you and all my dear |selves as unable to do enough. 

relations, favouring you with the incomes of Coe We are now at North Shields, where we 
his life and love, that thereby you may be re-| have been before, having a little more work to 
freshed, and have your rejoicing in Him, the do here and hereaway. On First-day morn- 
inexhaustible fountain of every good. I think|ing, we met in the Methodist meeting-house, 


I may tell you with humility and thankfulness having the company of some of the inhabitants. 


of soul, He is so to us, being near to succour in| In the afternoon, had another meeting at Tyne- 
every needful time, replenishing and solacing| mouth, a small but pretty place, near the sea, 
us according to his good pleasure. I seem to|about a mile from hence. Yesterday had 
hope from the quietude I feel, the contented another at Hartley, six miles, where I appre- 
state of my spirit while thus separated and so hend there was never before an opportunity of 
far from my nearest connexions in life, that I the kind; it was large, and though a great va- 
am in my place in accompanying dear Sarah, riety of -states, as we may suppose, yet it was 
although it exceeds anything I had in prospect/a time of Divine favour. ‘There were, I do 
at first. I have often looked at leaving her, think, some very serious, well-disposed minds ; 
even very lately, but there seems such a re- this I know, the solidity of some of their coun- 
straint, and something that binds me to her, and tenances did me good. To-day, we are going 
I humbly trust, the precious cause thereby, |to a village about three miles from hence, called 
that I believe it best to resign myself unreser-| Philadelphia, and when we leave this place, 
vedly, till way shall open to leave her in the which will probably be in a day or two, we 
ordering of best wisdom, and then, no doubt, it! are going further along the sea-coast. I think 
will be well. I think we are joined together in| Blyth, Morpeth, and Alnwick, are places we 
the love and counsel of the Almighty, and, ac-| have in prospect, but we are so uncertain in our 
cording to our spiritual capacities, labour har-| movements, and see so little before us, that I 
moniously, which appears a confirmation that|am very diffident about saying where we shall 
it is right for us to be present companions.|go. We may get into Cumberland, and per- 
This, I think, will probably render your|haps increase our cares; but as it will not be 
thoughtful minds more easy, for I am sensible in our own time and wills, believe we shall do 
you must feel a solicitude about me, and no| well.” 
doubt are often concerned for my safe stepping| 
along through this ‘ sea of glass mingled with 
fire.’ I believe your secret petitions will not 
ascend in vain unto Him who hears and an- 
swers the prayers of the upright. I join in 
them for preservation, knowing that many 
snares and temptations are laid in the way by the 
unwearied adversary of our soul’s happiness ; 
but whom doubtless, as we keep to the power of 
God, which is above every other power, we| 
shall be assisted to defeat in all his assaults, 
becausesalvation is appointed for walls and for 
bulwarks against them. 

“In addition to what I wrote 


and A. B. visited Southwick, Monkwearmouth (a sec- 
ond time), Shotton, Ryhope, Silksworth and Hilton, 
holdivg public meetings at all those places, as well as 
at Sunderland; and on the 3rd of the Eleventh month, 
they proceeded again to North Shields.—Jtin. 
(To becontinued.) 
——$ 
For“ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People ealled Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


Cuarrer V.—Arrival of Thomas Janney, with some 
account of his life and death. Death of John Tho- 
mas—Hugh Roberts’s testimony concerning him. 
Death of Francis Whitewell. Progress of settle- 
ments in Bucks county. The arrival and death of 
Thomas Langhorne—a character of him. Arrivals 
of John Scarborough and John Chapman, Kind 
behaviour of the Indians. 


1683.—Thomas Janney, among others, 


sister Mary 
from Sunderland, { may inform you, that we 
continued there, first and last, sixteen days. 
It is a very populous country, and we had 
many meetings at villages adjacent, some 


where none had been before.* My beloved 


*From Sunderland (22nd of Tenth Month,) 8. L. 


came with his family in the year 1683, from 
Cheshire, in England, and settled near the falls 
of Delaware, in the county of Bucks, Pennsyl- 
vania, and having made some considerable im- 
provements, and provided for his family to re- 
main comfortably, after about twelve years’ 
stay in the country, (in which time he was also 
many ,ways serviceable to his Friends and 
neighbours,) went to visit his brethren in Eng- 
land. He stayed sometime in London, and then 
went to Cheshire among his relations, for 
whom he had a great value ; yet he rested but 
little among them, but visited the meetings of 
Friends in several neighbouring counties ; and 
in the following spring travelled much through 
divers other counties where he had formerly 
visited, and then came to the Yearly Meeting 
in London ; soon after which he was taken so 
ill, (having been in some decay of body be- 
fore,) that his recovery was doubted. But tra- 
velling thence by short journeys among his 
friends, who were tender and careful of him, 
he got to Hitchin, on his way to Cheshire. 
Here his distemper had so increased, that he 
was obliged to stop at the house of William 
Turner. He had gone through much hardship 
in the former part of his life in the service of 
Truth, having travelled through several cli- 
mates, and suffered by their intemperate heats 
and colds, so that his body, from the remain- 
ing effects, as it was thought, was attended 
with much pain, and few expected his recovery. 
Two of his relations coming from Cheshire to 
visit him, to one of them he said to this effect : 
* Cousin, I am glad that you are come. 

hardly expected to recover so as to be able to 
get into Cheshire. It is some exercise to think 
of being taken away so far from my home and 
family, and also from my friends and relations 
in Cheshire, I would gladly have got down 
into Cheshire, but I must be content, however 
it pleases God to order it. Worse things have 
happened in this life to better men than I am, 
I shall be missed in America; Friends there 
were troubled when Lame away ; | have la- 
boured faithfully among them. They will be 
grieved at the tidings of my death. My family 
will want me ; my care hath been for my sons, 
that they may be kept in the fear of God; I 
have been a good example to them; I have a 
care upon me, that they may be kept humble 
while they are young, that they may bend 
their necks under the yoke of Christ. If I am 
taken away, I am very clear in my spirit ; I 
have answered the requirings of God; J have 
been faithful in my day, and I have nothing 
that troubles my spirit ; my spirit is very clear.” 
He also expressed his concern for his brethren 
in the ministry, especially the young, that they 
might observe the leadings of God’s Spirit in 
their ministry, and not lean upon their own 
natural parts, which, he said, “ did occasion 
divers inconveniences.” But after this, recov- 
ering a little, he got down into Cheshire ; and 
though weak in body, made preparation to re- 
turn to his family. Yet before the ship sailed, 
his distemper returning with violence upon 
him, soon carried him off, at the house of his 
sister, near the place of his birth. She, a little 
before he departed, speaking something to him 
about his family, he made but little reply, say- 
ing, “If it be the will of God that I am taken 
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away now, | am well content.” He died aged 
sixty-three years, of which he was forty-one a 
public minister ; and had preached the gospel 
freely in England and Ireland, as well as 
among his brethren in America. He had a 
fervent and sound testimony, and his conversa- 
tion and course of life exemplified the doctrines 
he preached. 


In this year died John Thomas, of North 
Wales, in Pennsylvania, of whom his friend, 
Ifugh Roberts, in a testimony concerning him, 
gives the following account. 


“ The Testimony of Hugh Roberts, concerning 
his dear friend John Thomas, formerly of 
Larthguin, in the commot of Prullyn, county 
of Merioneth, North Wales, deceased. 


“ He was a man endued with great under- 
standing, and exceeded in this respect, most of 
his neighbours. In the year 1672, he came 
to Friends’ meetings, and was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the Truth, and gave up in obedience 
to the heavenly call, though it was a time of 
great suffering. ‘The two first meetings he 
was at he was fined, for which the informers 
took of him two oxen and a horse, and return- 
ed nothing. ‘The appearance of Truth was so 
precious to him, that he did not only make 
profession of it, but also was willing to suffer 
for its sake, which he did valiantly. When 
he came amongst us, it was in the hottest time 
of persecution we ever underwent in that part 
of the country. The chief informer, a cun- 
ning, subtle man, seeing the high and petty 
constables were backward to execute their 
warrants, he intended to have been high con- 
stable himself, that he might make a quick des- 
patch of Friends’ estates; and most of the 
great men were willing to assist. Hearing of 
it, [J. 'T.] went to one of the more moderate jus- 
tices, and requested he might accept him to be 
the high constable, which was granted. The 
informer, however, went on and_ informed 
against Friends, and when he got a warrant, 
brought it to the’ high constable, according to 
his orders. He received his warrants, time 
after time, and telling the informer that he 
was responsible, he kept them till he had got 
nine, not questioning but he would ruin him at 
last, for there was a clause in the act, that if 
the constables refused to execute their offices, 
they were fineable to a great sum for every 
neglect ; yet he kept the warrants till the king’s 
declaration put a stop to those informers, 
Thus he hazarded his own estate to save his 
Friends and brethren. Being faithful, in time 
he had a gift in the ministry bestowed upon 
him, by which he was serviceable to many ; 
and though it falls out sometimes that a pro- 
phet hath not honour in his own country, yet 
I know he was honoured, owned, and dearly 
beloved, and of great service unto many. He 
grew and prospered much, and continued faith- 
ful to his dying day. During a tedious sick- 
ness, his pleasure was in exhorting his friends, 
and his wife and children, to be faithful to the 
Lord. He was a zealous man against all 
kinds of hypocrisy and deccit. We were often 
together, from our childhood unto his dying 
day. A little before his departure, I, and some 
other Friends being with him, he said, ‘ Friends, 
wait upon the Lord, for he is near ;’ and a lit- 


country, in the western parts of the world. 
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tle while after, he said, ‘ Blessed be thy Name,| groundedly say, that the Lord hath blessed 
Lord God everlasting! Thy will be done in| him with the riches and glory of his own life, 
earth, as it is in heaven!’ and with such ex-|and of the kingdom which hath no end; and 
pressions, magnifying and praising the name | in the enjoyment of which God hath made him 
of the Lord, he took his leave of us, giving his}an instrument in his hand, for the help and 
hand to every one of us ; and in a sweet, hea-| comfort of many, and for the service of Truth 
venly frame, he departed, the 3d day of the|in the church of Christ; an elder that hath 
Third month, 1683. ruled well, and is worthy of honour; who in 
Hven Roserts.” | his own country hath so large a share thereof, 
1684.—In the beginning of the year 1684, that he need not covet the enlargement thereof 
departed this life Francis Whitewell, who, be- elsewhere. And for outward things, God hath 
sides his services in the government, among |£'¥°" that plenty thereof, and dominion there- 
the settlers in Pennsylvania, had a public tes- |!» in the divine Life, wherein the blessing and 
timony in religious meetings, and was other- fullness is obtained, to true content; so that 
wise a useful member of Society. William the glory or riches of the kingdoms of the earth, 
Darval was chosen to supply his place as a “ — not covet after. You may lay your 
councillor for Kent county. ands upon him with a ready mind, and with 
Bucks county, in Pennsylvania, began now brotherly respects you may treat him, as one 
to increase in settlements further back than | 0m you will find worthy, and we hope shall 
just along the river, where at first the earlier | 2°Ver be ashamed thereof. And for your sakes, 
settlers generally chose to fix for the advan- |°UF dear brethren and beloved, being bone of 
tage of the river, and to be near their Friends | YOU" bone, the remembrance whereof pag toll 
in West Jersey. They were already settled as | ©'OUS 10 Our souls, with prayers to God on your 
far back as about Middletown, at which place, behalf is it, that we are made willing ” ape 
in the latter end of the last year, a Monthly him up to serve the Lord, his blessed ‘Truth, 
Meeting had been established. ‘The first of|°"4 youyhis people and church ; of the body 
that kind in this place was then kept at Nicho- of which Christ Jesus is the head, and in whom 
las Waln’s house, and began the first day of | ¥° ®°° made one; and distance of place can- 
the Eleventh month, in that year. not disunite nor disoblige from being one ano- 
Divers Friends coming from Europe about ther’s help. And if we forget not the Lord, 
this time to settle, the neighbourhood soon be-|°F neglect our own salvation, we cannot for- 
came well improved. Among other settlers get you, nor your advantage in him, nor have 
was Thomas Langhorne, who, in the Sixth |°"" bowels shut from you, but shall be kept in 
month this year, with several other Friends the knowledge of him, who is one in him, bless- 
from Westmoreland, set sail for America, and|@¢ forever. And, dear brethren, you may be 
landing in Pennsylvania, retired up hither to assured if it were not for this brotherly respect, 
make their settlements. But Thomas did not| #4 the gospel’s sake which we have received, 
long survive his arrival ; for having purchased the virtue whereof is sweet unto us, and the en- 
his plantation and made some improvements, largements of the dominion thereof, we seek 
he in a few years died, to the great grief of his for over the whole earth, for the furtherance 
friends and neighbours. His character, as ex- whereof God hath made him = able minister, 
pressed in the certificate given him by his| ¥° would not have willingly given him up into 
Friends in England, is worth perusal, and is as| ‘at outwardly remote part of the world ; whom 
Sian: whether we yee ee - the face of 
, . again, or no, God alone knows; however, we 
“To the church of God in the province of| are content, that we live together in that life 
ey ec iy ny albany ele and nearness, which, as we keep faithful to 
Life of men, in whom you live, and be made eed ras a = are | as have been 
, i omforted in him in the Lord’s power; and 
partakers of that kingdom and glory which} faithful hath he "been in the work God hath 
poor Te Lage cn po = om — — ay which we doubt not will praise 
y > same Lile, 1 ©-| him when he is far from us. Wherefore we 
enre r its Spit ? a oe ” do not part with him as a thing of light value ; 
raise an ory ol thee al God o > i Sai 
Whole pm“ i that place of the world Ran. ae ae = poe ceadined eee eee 
in, by a Divine hand, for that very end, we ee —— 
’ y » We/tage doth our satisfaction stand. Without 
eee. mains are, ee eee grudging, we present you with him, whom we 
pac gad — a Talal cae sal qs pray God to bless, and bless you in him, and 
‘ be | » 10) give you cause on his behalf to bless the Lord, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. who blesseth you with such faithful labourers 
‘* Now after our endeared salutation, we re-| in his gospel, to your comfort. And the Lord 
commend unto you these few lines, as a confir-| preserve you in a worthiness forever ; that God 
mation of that certain inward knowledge,| Almighty may the more delight to do you 
which in the Spirit of Christ Jesus, (wherein | good, and multiply his blessings upon you every 
we are known to God, and one unto another,)| way, and incline your hearts to pray for this 
shall be given you of our dear Friend and bro- | nation, the land of the nativity of many of you ; 
ther, Thomas Langhorne, of Westmorcland,|and that with the blessing of his right hand, 
into whose heart the Lord we hope hath put it, i 


4 ; ord w é he may bless the honest-hearted there, and 
to give up himself, with his family, for your\everywhere, who with us love you, and pray 


for the prosperity of you and your country 
every way, and, above all, for the increase and 
furtherance of the gospel among you, together 


















































We are the more satisfied of his integrity and 
regard to God in that matter, because we can 





with the reign and government of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, not only in your province, but to 
the ends of the earth. Amen! Amen! 


“ From our Quarterly Meeting at Kendal, in 


Westmoreland, the 4th of the Fifth month, | 
1684, and subscribed in the name, and on | 


the behalf, of the said meeting, by us who 
are 
“Your endeared Friends and brethren in 
the love and service of the blessed Truth 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Edward Wilson, William Rawes, 
Thomas Holmes, Thomas Atkinson, 
Robert Barrow, John Arey, 
Rowland Suert, James Fell, 
Richard Atkinson, Robert Thompson, 
Thomas Arey, Brian Lancaster, 
John Pearson, Nicholas Suark, 
Richard Skyring, Francis Fleminge, 
Thomas Gardner, Thomas Camm, 
John ‘Thompson, Anthony Pindar, 
James Thompson, Nicholas Thompson, 


ee ————————— 
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blessed in your business, and keep a conscience 
void of offence. 
—_—_— SS 

True godliness does not turn men out of the 
world, but enables them to live better in it, and 
incites their endeavours to mend it. Christians 
should keep the helm and guide the vessel to 
its port; not meanly steal out at the stern, 
and leave those in it without a pilot to be driven 
by the fury ofevil times upon the rock or sand 
of ruin. 

i —S—— 

Aim at maintaining communion with God ; 
whether ye eat or drink, do all with this end 
in view. ‘This is to walk with God, to dwell 
with Him, and to have Him dwelling with you. 
Archangels can rise no higher ; saints in glory 
cannot rise higher than to know, in its fullest 
extent, what it is to have fellowship with God ; 
and this is the privilege of the church militant, 
whilst passing through the wilderness, on her 
way to the church triumphant ; “ for truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with his 
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above Fifth street, on Sixth-day, the 31st inst., 
at 8 o’clock, a. m., where the names of the 
children are requested to be entered, in a book 
kept for the purpose, before that time. 

Parents and others, who wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of sending their children 
to this Institution, would do well to forward 
their names early to the Superintendent, Pen- 
nock Passmore, at the School, or to the Trea- 
surer, Joseph Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry st. 

Phila., Tenth month, 1845. 


PLYMOUTH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 


The Winter Term of Hannah Williams’s 
Boarding School will commence the 10th of 
the Eleventh month next. The usual branch- 
es of a plain English education will be taught. 
Terms.—Twenty-five dollars per quarter of 
twelve weeks, payable quarterly in advance. 
Washing, three dollars per quarter, 

References.—Benjamin Albertson, N. W. 
corner of Market and FYont streets; Jesse 
Williams, N. W. corner of Fifth and Coates 


Edward Atkinson.” Is 7 Christ.” ‘Th so ie file 
. f id. his} 508» Jesus Christ. is communion is like 
Thomas Langhorne dying as aforesaid, his that hidden manna, and that white stone, which 


Friends here had not long that satisfaction in| 7 salt ta sente tains eeaicel 
his company, which they could have @arnestly | "°S ¥™ oe Gene 


street, Philadelphia. 


Daily communication with the city by 
stage. 


desired, from their former knowledge of, and 
love to him. His body was unadvisedly inter- 
red so near Neshamony Creek, that the grave 
Was supposed in some years to have been 
washed away with the bank ; so that when his 
son Jeremiah, afierwards several years Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania, grew up, it could not 
be found. 


(To be continued.) 


——<_—>> 
DEPENDENCE ON GOD. 


Commit thou all thy griefs and plaints, 
Thy ways to Jesus’s hands :— 
To his paternal, tender care, 
Who heaven and earth commands. 
No profit can thy spirit gain, 
By self-consuming care ;— 
To Him alone commend thy cause, 
Who hears the softest prayer. 


For “* The Friend.” 
Honest and Upright Dealings. 


“ Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

The following transaction is illustrative of 
this Christian principle. A Friend, long since 
gone to his heavenly rest, held a mortgage ofa 
property of considerable amount for which it 
had to be sold, and he purchased it for the sum 
held against it. In a short time he disposed of 
it for more than the amount of the mortgage. 
He paid himself principal and interest ; de- 
ducted the expenses of sale, &c., and returned 
every cent of the balance, amounting to three 
hundred dollars, to the first owner. Now this 
deserves the name of upright dealing, and will 
stand in the great and solemn day of account, 
when we are not to be judged by human law 
or by man’s judgment, but) by Him who is of 
purer eyes than to behold any shade of iniqui- 
ty with approbation. All ye who have trans- 
actions and dealings with men, who hold mort- 
gage liens, &c., against property, imitate this 
truly conscientious individual, that ye may be 


man knoweth, saving he that receiveth it.” 
seeetindeee 

Pride in man.—Take some quiet, sober mo- 
ment of life, and add fogether the two ideas of 
pride and man ; add them, if you can, without 
asmile. Behold him, a creature of a span 
high, strutting in infinite space, and darting dis- 
dain from his eyes, in all the grandeur of little- 
ness. Perched ona small speck of the uni- 
verse, he is rolling along the heavens, through 
a road of worlds, while systems and creations 
are flaming above and beneath ; he is an atom 
of atoms. Yet will this miserable creature re- 
vel in his greatness, and deride his fellow, 
sprung from that same dust to which they both 
shall soon return. Well has man, in his unre- 
generate state, and in the pride of his heart, 
been compared to the fly on the coach-wheel, 
saying, “* What a dust | raise !”—Sinclair. 


THE FRIEND. 
TENTH MONTH 25, 1845. 


Correction.—The concluding sentence in 
the editorial article on Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
last week, should read: “ This is surely a re- 
sponse,” &c., instead of “ merely a response,” 
&c. 


Rules of Discipline of the Religious Society 
of Friends, with Advices: being Extracts 
from the Minutes and Epistles of their 
Yearly Meeting, held in London, fot its 
Jirst institution. Third edition. London: 
Darton & Harvey. 

Lately received, and for sale by Collins, 
Brother, & Co., New York, at the reduced 
price of $2 50. 

WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Winter term will commence on Second- 
day, the 3d of the Eleventh month next, and 
stages will be provided, as usual, to convey the 
children to the School, which will leave the 
office, sign of the White Horse, Callowhill, 


Plymouth, Tenth month, 1845. 


AGENTS RESIGNED. 
William C. Taber, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts; Dr. William S. Bates, Smithfield, Ohio ; 
Jonathan Beede, Amesbury, Mass. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Falls, Bucks 
county, on Fifth-day, the 16th instant, Jenumtan Com- 
FORT, of Montgomery county, Pa, to Exizaseru, 
daughter of Benjamin Cadwalader, of the former 


Diep, in Lynn, of pulmonary consumption, on the 
22d of Seventh month last, Mary, wife of Samuel P. 
Johnson, in the thirty-sixth yearof her age. She was 
of a retiring disposition, and was much beloved by all 
who knew her. It had long been impressed upon her 
mind’ that she should not live toold age; and when 
disease came upon her, she hardly entertained an ex. 
pectation of recovery, but was desirous, above all 
things, to be in readiness for her Lord, at His coming. 
Previous to her close, she several times expressed her 
entire resignation to the Divine will, but that she de- 
sired to feel a greater assurance that she was in a 
state of acceptance with her Maker, and she had an 
abiding faith that that evidence would be given her. 
She has left a tender husband, and an orphan child, 
with many other friends, to mourn their great be- 
reavement, but who have the consolation of believing 
that her last and greatest desire was mercifully grant- 
ed, and that her purified spirit has taken its flight 
from this earthly tabernacle, to one which is eternal in 
the heavens, 


, of bilious congestive fever, at his residence in 
Canton, Washington county, Indiana, on Third-day, 
the 2d ultimo, Dr. Benjamin ABErtson, about sixty. 
one years of age, a member and elder of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting. As a physician, he was not only. 
beloved and confided in by those in religious profes- 
sion with him, bu‘ others of various religious denomi- 
nations had the utmost confidence in his integrity, vir- 
tae, and skill. As a member of Society, he was cau- 
tious and humble in the administration of church af- 
fairs, and was concerned that his hands should be kept 
clean for the proper discharge of the several impor- 
tant duties which so frequently devolved upon him, 
His friends have much cause to mourn their loss, yet 
are united in believing that it is his eternal gain. 
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